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MENOTOMY — April 19, 1775 
BY THomMAS F. TURNAN 


The Nineteenth of April, Seventeen Hundred and 
Seventy-Five was, according to Sam Adams’ apocryphal 
remark at the time, “A glorious morning for Amer- 
ica!’. In the popular mind, however, the Nineteenth 
is most closely associated with Lexington and Concord 
although each readily agrees that other towns con- 
tributed significantly to the Day’s memorable achieve- 
ments. One of the other towns, obscure now because 
its name has been changed twice since, was Menotomy 
— present day Arlington. 

Menotomy then was an outlying part of Cambridge, 
its Second Precinct, on the road to Lexington. Most of 
its inhabitants decried the actions of Parliament and 
one of the most influential among them, Reverend 
Samuel Cooke, was a constant, perceptive critic of 
Crown policy. Barely two weeks before the glorious 
morning the Reverend Cooke, first minister of the 
Second Precinct, in a sermon to the Minute Men of 
Menotomy warned, “. . . as Ministerial Vengeance is 
pointed at this devoted Province, it will be expected 
that we take the lead in every prudent and constitu- 
tional measure for a general defence.” 
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The Jason Russell House in Arlington, ex-Menotomy, Mass. is 
one of the most significant yet least known survivals of the first 
day of the Revolutionary War. At 7 Jason Street, west of Arling- 
ton Center, it is now the headquarters of the Arlington Historical 
Society and open to visitors from 2-5 p.m., daily except Sunday 
and Monday from April 1 to October 31. 


In Menotomy was Black Horse Tavern, also known 
as Wetherby’s or Newell’s, where the Committee on 
Safety and the Committee on Supplies met on April 


18. Three members decided to stay over that night 
and were awakened about 3 o’clock in the morning by 
British troops marching to Lexington. When an officer 
led a squad of soldiers away from the column to 
search the inn the committeemen, in their night 
clothes, slipped out a back door and hid in the stubble 
of a nearby cornfield. One of the three, Colonel Jere- 
miah Lee, literally caught his death of cold and suc- 
cumbed a few weeks later. A second, Elbridge Gerry, 
survived to sign the Declaration of Independence and 
become Vice President of the United States. 

The British continued on to Lexington where their 
commander, Lieutenant Colonel Francis Smith, aware 
now that they were in serious trouble, sent a messen- 
ger back to Boston for reenforcements and supplies. 
The reenforcements, under Lord Percy, passed through 
Menotomy about midday. Several wagons of supplies 
started out with them but were delayed and separated 
from the main party when Cambridge residents re- 
moved the planks from the Great Bridge where the 
troops crossed the Charles. The patriot intelligence 
network passed word to Menotomy that the supplies 
were following at an inviting interval, guarded only 
by a dozen men. Because all the town’s militia and 
Minute Men had much earlier gone on to Lexington 
and Concord there were left in Menotomy only 
twelve old men, “exempts” who, because of age, were 
excused from military service. They held a quick coun- 
cil at the Cooper Tavern in the center of town, se- 
lected David Lamson, a half-Indian veteran of the old 
French War, as their leader and took their places be- 
hind a mound of earth and stone three hundred 
yards west on the Lexington road opposite the First 
Parish Meetinghouse. Lamson challenged the British 
as they came abreast of his position but they tried to 
make a run for it. The outcome was two dead red- 
coats, the rest wounded or prisoners, no American 
casualties, and the Old Men of Menotomy seized “the 
first prisoners and stores to be taken as the result of a 
forcible attack in the Revolution.” 

The most desperate and deadly action of the entire 
day was fought in Menotomy later that afternoon. 
This is a fact often overlooked, possibly because no 
Emerson, Longfellow or Parker marked it for poster- 
ity; certainly the pointless change of name from Men- 
otomy to West Cambridge in 1807 to Arlington in 
1867 snarled the thread of identity. 

By the time the British got back from Concord and 
Lexington and reached Foot of the Rocks (now Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue at Arlington Heights) at 4:30 p.m., 
some 1700 militiamen from at least 13 towns had sta- 
tioned themselves along both sides of the road the red- 
coats had to follow back to Boston. The provincials 
were operating as small, individual units with no 


overall commander and with no accurate information 
about the disposition of the enemy’s force. They ex- 
pected the British to return as they had come, in a 
single massed column on the road. What they did not 
know was that Lord Percy had put out strong flanking 
parties on each side of his main force with the result 
that the militiamen would shortly be sandwiched be- 
tween them. Percy had no intention of allowing 
snipers to pick off his men from houses along the road 


and gave orders to clear every dwelling. 


The first was Tufts Tavern, a half-mile cast of Foot 
of the Rocks on the left hand side of the road, which, 
though abandoned, was rushed, plundered and set 
afire. A black slave, hiding close by, put out the blaze 
as soon as the soldiers left. Next was the home of 
Deacon Joseph Adams, an articulate critic of the King 
who had no desire for a confrontation at that time. 
He fled through his back door and was detected by a 
flanking party but escaped by hiding in the hay in a 
neighbor's barn. Other soldiers in the meantime broke 
into his house, drove out his wife and six children, 
stole the family valuables and a church communion 
service, set the place on fire and then rejoined the 
main column. The children were able to extinguish 
the flames after considerable damage. 

The actual battle in Menotomy began at Jason 
Russell’s house, next down the road on the right. 
Russell, 58 years old and lame, had earlier moved his 
family to a safer place, returning to set up a barricade 
of bundled shingles and so discourage looting. His 
property lay between the road over which the regulars 
were coming and a ridge parallel to the road, along 
the base of which the unsuspected flanking force was 
moving. Several Minute Men who took position be- 
hind Russell’s house were flushed out by the hitherto 
hidden flankers and forced toward the house where 
they came under fire from the main force on the road. 
There followed, in the words of the report of the Na- 
tional Historic Sites Commission pertaining to the 
Lexington-Concord Battle Road, 


The most famous fight at close quarters during 
the eventful day and the bloodiest encounter as- 
sociated with any house in the Revolution. 


The Minute Men made it into the house but Rus- 
sell, hampered by his bad leg, was hit twice and died 
in his own doorway, bayonetted by almost every red- 
coat charging through after the rebels. Minute Men, 
ten in number from Danvers and elsewhere, were 
killed on the upper floors of the house. A few took 
refuge in the cellar and escaped after shooting soldiers 
who tried to follow them down the narrow stairs. 

The next stretch of road, from Russell’s house to 
the Cooper Tavern, earlier the site af the wagon train 
capture by the Old Men of Menotomy, now became 
“the bloodiest half-mile of all the Battle Road.” A 
score of Americans, and as many or more British, were 
slain here or died in the nearby home of John Adams 
which had suddenly become a hospital. Behind Cooper 
Tavern, at a stone wall 150 yards south of the Battle 
Road, Samuel Whittemore made his famous stand. 
Whittemore, who during his 80 years had nurtured 
a monumental distrust of incompetence and tyranny 
in all forms, moved his personal arsenal of pistols, 
musket, and sword from his dragoon days to a suitable 
spot and waited for the British. He engaged both the 
soldiers on the road and the flankers coming abreast 
of him and killed at least three before a frantic bullet 
in the face dropped him. The infuriated regulars bay- 





onetted his recumbent form numerous times to finish 
the job and moved on toward Cambridge. 

After they left fellow townsmen found Whittemore 
and carried him to Cooper Tavern which in its turn 
had also become a hospital of sorts. With 13 bayonet 
wounds and 80 years against him and half his face 
shot away he was a hopeless case in the professional 
opinion of the surgeon, Dr. Tufts of Medford. Despite 
this prognosis, however, his wounds were treated and 


the durable old patriot recovered and lived another 
19 years, He dred in 1795) at age 96, affirming to the 


end that he would do again what he had done earlier, 
in the same circumstances. 


There was further destruction of life and property 
in the town that day. Two unarmed civilians, Jason 
Winship and Jabez Wyman, were killed in an unpro- 
voked attack and every house on the main road was 
put to the torch. It is apparent on sober recapitula- 
tion that indeed “The battle had reached the height 
of its ferocity at Menotomy. More were killed there 
on both sides than in any other town.” The Brit- 
ish expedition to Concord cost them 73 killed, 174 
wounded. In Menotomy they lost 40 killed and 80 
were wounded, at least half their day’s casualties. Of 
49 Americans who perished that day at least 25 died 
in that forgotten town, ten were wounded and three 
taken prisoner. Surely Menotomy did do its part on 
that glorious day, to a degree not realized in Arling- 
ton today, or much recognized elsewhere. 

Such realization and recognition may become less 
remote as a result of action by the Arlington Town 
Meeting which authorized a Bicentennial Planning 
Committee. Its immediate objective is to bring to light 
and list all the community’s organizational resources 
with a view toward encouraging these groups to par- 
ticipate in commemorative observances, and coordinat- 
ing their activities. The Arlington Historical Society, 
for example, will continue its major program, the 
preservation and maintenance of the earlier-mentioned 
Jason Russell House, “. . . one of the most significant 
yet least known survivals from the first day of the War 
of the Revolution.” The Society managed to rescue it 
in 1923 and now makes it available to visitors at 7 
Jason Street, Arlington, off Massachusetts Avenue just 
west of Arlington Center. 

Plans are under way to enlist the aid of Town de- 
partments, schools, and the many social, cultural, serv- 
ice, civic, fraternal and other groups in Arlington. 
Administrators of the Town’s Robbins Library have 
already indicated that they will cooperate, initially by 
preparing extensive booklists dealing with the Revolu- 
tionary War and Menotomy/Arlington’s contribution. 
Also under consideration are displays of handbills and 
newspapers of that time. Present day newspapers in 
town, willing to help, have offered several suggestions. 

The Arlington Bicentennial Planning Committee, 
appointed by the Town Moderator in accordance with 
the vote of the Town Meeting, comprises Thomas F. 
Turnan, chairman; Arthur D. Saul, Jr., member of 
Board of Selectmen; Mrs. Patricia Fitzmaurice, mem- 
ber of Arlington Historical Society; Ralph W. Sexton, 
member of Arlington Historical Society; William J. 
Scaglione, member of Arlington Junior Chamber of 
Commerce and Donald R. Marquis, Town Manager. 


